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*] FEAR, MADAM, YOU ARE UNHAPPY,” SAID MR, VIVIAN. 


RALPH DRAPER; 
OR, THE BLIGHT OF COVETOUSNESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRANK LAYTON,” “' CITY Anan,” ETC. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE INVALID LADY AT THE WATERING-PLACE. 


Iris the privilege of the chronicler of histories like 
this, to step lightly over time and space. Availing 
ourselves of this advantage, we invite our readers to 
accompany us to the small sea-port town and water- 
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ing-place of S——, already mentioned; and at a 
date several years later than that of our previous 
chapters. 

The day was dark and gloomy; the occan was 
fretted with fitful gusts, and a thick autumnal mist 
hung over it. Not many passengers were abroad 
in the streets of the little town, and the promenade 
on the sea-beach, usually gay with visitors on sum- 
mer evenings, was so nearly deserted that from one 
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end to the other the view would have been unbroken 
if it had not been for a solitary pedestrian who, 
wrapped in good broad-cloth, was making headway 
against the wind, towards a row of upper-class 
lodging-houses with which the farther extremity of 
the said promenade was bordered. 

There was little that was strictly and ostenta- 
tiously clerical in the outward man of this pedes- 
trian; but one must have been a stranger indeed in 
8 , not to have recognised in him at once the 
benevolent, active, and venerable rector of the parish. 

Everybody in 8 knew Mr. Vivian, and every- 
body loved him—the poor, for his kindness and 
sympathy—the rich, for his courtesy ; the church- 
going part of the population liked him for the faith- 
ful discharge of his pastoral duties, and for his 
peace-making disposition; the dissenters liked him 
for his catholicity. Little children smiled when 
they saw him approach, and waited expectantly for 
his gentle encouraging words as he passed by them 
at their sports; and bustling men of business checked 
themselves in their hurry when Mr. Vivian made 
his appearance on the pavements of S——, to ex- 
change friendly greetings. Even the boatmen and 
fishermen on the beach—a rude and rough genera- 
tion—touched their caps to the rector whenever they 
saw him, and listened patiently to his gentle remon- 
strances, when he thought remonstrances were 
needed. 

Such as Mr. Vivian was on this dark and gloomy 
day, such he had been fifteen years in S——, save 
that age had begun to creep upon him, and his hair 
had changed from irom-grey to snowy white. He 
had known trouble in his early life, people said; 
but his later years had been calm and serene. 

Mr. Vivian pursued his walk along the deserted 
promenade until, reaching one of the aristocratic 
lodgig-houses we have referred to, he ascended its 
flight of stone steps, and was. soon admitted. He 
was evidently expected, and, saying that he had been 
summoned te visit an invalid, he was invited to 
follow his guide to the drawing-room above. 

The room was large, and luxurious in its appoint- 
ments, but darkened with heavy damask curtains 
which partially obscured it, as though the light even 
of that gloomy day were painful to the lady, who 
reclined wearily on a soft lounging-chair. 

Silently another chair was placed for the visitor, 
and then the attendant withdrew. 

“T have heard of you, sir,” said the invalid, ina 
faint and embarrassed voice—* heard of your kind- 
ness to the poor and afflicted ; and that must be my 
excuse for the liberty I have taken.” 

Mr. Vivian hastened to assure the lady that ex- 
cuses were unnecessary. It was his privilege, he 
said, to be the servant of Him whose mission it was 
to comfort the cast down, and if he (the speaker), 
imperfect as he was, did not strive to follow the ex- 
ainple, and find his bes‘ satisfaction in treading in 
the steps of his divine Master, he should be utterly 
unworthy to bear the name of Christian. 

“ Still,” continued the invalid, “if I had not heard 
of your benevolence and sympathy, sir, I should 
scarcely have ventured to ;” her voice faltered 
as she was speaking, and what else she would have 
added died on her tongue. 





“Tt would seem,” said Mr. Vivian, after a pause, 
during which he had keenly, yet respectfully and 
kindly scanned and read the countenance of the 
lady —“It would seem—that is, I fear you are 
unhappy, madam.” 

“T have long been unhappy, sir,’ said she, in a 
low and tremulous voice. 

“There is a balm for every earthly sorrow,” said 
the visitor tenderly, “do we but seek it aright, and 
pray but earnestly and sincerely for a divine appli- 
cation of the divine remedy.” 

The sick lady bowed acquiescence; but she re- 
mained silent. It seemed as though the interview 
she herself had sought, brought with it some unex- 
pected embarrassment; or perhaps she was lost in 
thought ; or, it may be, she wanted courage to speak 
what was at that time struggling for utterance. At 
length, however, she conquered her emotion, and 
said with greater composure: “I know ii all, sir; 
yes, I do humbly believe in the promise, and I seek 
to lay hold on the hope set before me. If it were 
not for this, I should indeed be most miserable.” 

« And feeling thus, and believing thus, can you 
yet say that you are unhappy ?” asked Mr. Vivian, 
kindly but pointedly. 

“JT have been long ill, sir,” rejoined the lady, 
evading, as it seemed, the interrogation thus put; 
“and, though physicians flatter me with hope of 
restoration, I feel that death is not far distant.” 

“ And is that an evil so sorely to be dreaded, if 
the sting of death be but removed ?” asked the visi- 
tor, still watching to discover, as far as mortal might, 
with kind and Christian motives, the hidden springs 
and true position of the soul of her with whom he 
held converse. 

“T have until lately been taught to look upon 
death as a fearful doom,” she said, “and to avoid 
contempleting it, or to think of it as so distant that 
its terrors should not appear.” 

“ Alas f” said the aged pastor, “that we should 
be so blinded and deceived by our hearts and earthly 
affections as to cling to this poor mortal perishable 
life, as though to put off this mortal could never be 
the putting on of immortality; as though there were 
no building of God, no house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ; as though life and immor- 
tality had not been brought to light in the gospel!” 

“True; and yet there is much in life which some 
raay be pardoned for leaving with regret,” whispered 
the invalid, with a faint and flickering smile, which 
soon, however, passed away. 

“ Yes,” said the preacher, solemnly; “ if by this, 
dear madam, you mean the natural affections im- 
planted in our hearts, and forming a part of our very 
existence here—affections, I mean, for those whom 
we love. Yes, we may indeed, I trust,” he added 
with emotion,: “be pardoned for leaving these with 
regret; and yet the believer should feel as he knows, 
that ‘to bé with Christ is far better.’ But if,” he 
went on, speaking more fervently and with less em- 
barrassment, and looking round him at the evidences 
of wealth and luxury which surrounded him, as he 
spoke—“if among our reasons for regret should 
lurk a hidden love of the world, and the things of 
the world, the indulgence of earthly pleasures, and 
the joys of sense, then”——he dropped his voice 
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here; “thew we may fear indeed that death will 
come in his terrors.” 

“Tt is not that,” exclaimed the lady, speaking 
rapidly, and pressing her hand upon her bosom, as 
though to still the rapid throbbings of her heart, or 
to keep down the pain which had fastened there: 
“JT have said that I am unhappy, but my unhappi- 
ness is not that I shall leave these things behind 
me: I loathe them. Nay, it is not that I fear to die, 
believe me: at least, not that I so much fear to die, 
as to have no hope of a happier hereafter Oh, how 
much happier than this present life has been!” 

“There is yet another source of regret,” con- 
tinued the visitor, with gentleness and delibera- 
tion; “ regret which may well shade the Christian’s 
soul, and cause at least some feelings of remorse 
and unhappiness, even with the better land in view. 
The remembrance of talents unimproved and oppor- 
tunities neglected—past now, and never to be re- 
called, have caused many sincere and loving disciples 
of their Lord to pray earnestly, ‘Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant!’ Is it not so?” 

“Tt is so,” responded the invalid, firmly ; “ I feel 
and know that it is; and I thank you—indeed I 
thank you—for having thus put before me an addi- 
tional reason for humbling myself at the footstool 
of Divine mercy. But”—and here again her voice 
trembled—“ you might have added, the remem- 
brance of injuries inflicted, of grief and sorrow 
caused, of wrong permitted and not exposed, of ——” 

“ Even for this,” said Mr. Vivian, when he per- 
ceived that the feelings of the lady were again too 
powerful for further utterance—* Even for this, 
there is yemedy and hope. We cannot undo that 
we have done; and in many things, alas! we all 
offend: but if the sins we have committed against 
the first commandment of all, be pardoned through 
the merits and intercession of the blessed Mediator, 
those we have committed against the second com- 
mand in the law of love, will surely not be remem- 
bered against us. But let me hope,” continued the 
visitor, “ that you, my dear madam, needlessly dis- 
iress yourself inthis. Or, it may be, that even now, 
the injuries and wrongs, and grief and sorrow of 
which you speak, may, in part at least, be repaired 
and removed.” 

“Tt is that I would do,” said the lady, suddenly, 
and by a strong effort raising herself from her re- 
clining posture ; “ it is for this that I have sought 
this conference. Do you remember (it is now many 
year's since) a girl—not much more than a child then, 
scarcely woman, at most—on whose head your hand, 
Mr. Vivian, was laid, while you implored God's 
blessing on the future union, then freely spoken of 
—the future union between the son of your friend 
and herself? Yes, I see you remember it; and you 
Temember her name; it is on your lip now,” she 
went on with strange and startling velemence ; 
“the name was Grace Draper.” 

_ “True, true; I have indeed heard the story; it 
18 a mournful one, truly; and I need not disguise. 
But pardon me, madam ;” and the visitor, confused 
m his mind, and scarcely knowing whither this 
strange conversation was tending, or where it would 


end, stammered as he spoke—* I do not see 
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the lady, sinking back, pale and almost exhausted ; 
“but I—I am Grace Draper.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—GRACE DRAPER, 


Tux discomposure and distress of Mr. Vivian may 
easily be imagined when he found that the person 
in whose presence he was, was none other than the 
Grace Draper whose name he had, for some time 
past, been in the habit of associating with cruel 
faithlessness and unworthy mercenary motives ; 
and whom he considered to be the cause of his 
young friend Frank Eveleigh’s melancholy, which 
the lapse of years had but partially mellowed. 

It is true that Frank had ever spoken generously 
of Grace ; had absolved her, as far as he might, from 
the charge of heartless inconstancy, and declared his 
belief that the persuasions, if not the commands of 
her father, had extorted from her the dismissal which 
had given the death-blow to hopes so long indulged. 
But Mr. Vivian had seen that fatal paper, which 
Frank Eveleigh had preserved, he scarcely knew 
why, and which he had reluctantly shown to his; 
aged friend when he told him of his sorrows; and 
the experienced consoler formed his own opinion of 
the writer, by what he saw before him. ‘lhe note 
was short enough: it contained only a few lines; 
but the expressions were so calm, and the senti- 
ments it disclosed so selfish and worldly, that Mr. 
Vivian’s indignation was roused when he perused 
it. Or say that the writer had penned the cold and 
cruel dismissal by constraint, and that the very 
words were dictated to her by a parent whom she 
felt bound to obey—and it was a nice point, he 
allowed, to decide whether implicit obedience in 
such a case were not a duty—but allowing this, 
there was the handwriting itself. Mr. Vivian had 
closely scrutinized it; and there was no indication 
of reluctance or agitation of mind in a single word, 
letter, or stroke. It had been written carefully and 
deliberately, and yet with freedom. The lady might 
have written it with a smile on her lip, and light- 
ness and glee in her heart, but not with sorrow 
and heaviness there, and with a tearful eye and 
trembling hand. Such were Mr. Vivian's acute 
and well-founded conclusions when he had silently 
perused the note, and as silently folded and handed 
it back to Frank Eveleigh. 

No wonder, then, that when he found himself face 
to face with her who had so wantonly, as he con- 
ceived, destroyed his young friend’s peace and 
happiness, the benevolent pastor was troubled. If 
Grace Draper had been in health, and the enjoyment 
of such pleasures as riches can procure, the faithful 
friend would probably have turned away from her 
in silent reproof; or if, in the near prospect of death, 
as she appeared to be, she had been callous and un- 
concerned, he might and would have aifectionately 
warned her, and have gently reminded her of the 
wretchedness she had inflicted on another. But, 
overwhelmed as she seemed to be at the remem- 
brance of that wrong, and conscious of her pre- 
carious and sinking state, would it be kind or right 
in him to add to her grief by any harsh comments ? 
But the poor invalid had hinted her wish that 





4 am altered indeed since that day, sir,” said 


the wrong might be repaired, and the sorrow re- 
moved. Alas! what vain words were these! thought 
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the aged visitor. How could years of pain—men- 
tal pain—be cancelled? How could reparation be 
made? If Grace Draper wished now to retract, 
how could that wish be fulfilled? Evenifin health, 
and desirous to renew the broken contract, Mr. 
Vivian knew, or believed he knew, enough of Frank 
Eveleigh to feel assured that such a suggestion 
would fall dead upon his heart: but now 

Such were some of the thoughts which darted 
like lightning through the mind of Mr. Vivian in 
the single minute which succeeded the disclosure, 
by herself, of the invalid lady’s name: and it seemed 
that she read his thoughts in his expressive coun- 
tenance. 

“T see,” she said, in tones which indicated regret 
and sorrow, rather than irritation, “ that I cannot, 
and perhaps I ought not, to look for sympathy and 
advice from you, sir.” 

“For sympathy—yes, Miss Draper,” said Mr. 
Vivian, “I do indeed, I trust I do, sympathize; 
and I would that I could lessen your present re- 
morse——” 

“Stay, Mr. Vivian,” interposed Grace, and her 
voice trembled a little as she spoke, “ I did not say 
remorse, sir; I said that I was unhappy—unhappy 
in thinking of Mr. Eveleigh—but I did not speak 
of remorse.” 

“TI stand corrected, madam,” said the rector, 
more coldly; “I would, then, that I could lessen 
your unhappiness by the assurance that my friend 
Mr. Eveleigh has ceased to regret the—the circum- 
stance—the occurrence—which has made him what 
he is——” 

“ Poor Frank!” murmured the invalid; but as the 
soft exclamation scemed involuntary, and was not 
addressed to Mr. Vivian, he did not notice it. 

“ Which has made him what he is,” Mr. Vivian 
repeated: “but I cannot say this; nor can I—at 
least I do not at present—see how I can advise, save 
by intreating you to turn your thoughts more con- 
stantly to matters of far higher moment. Yet,” he 
continued, “if it be any satisfaction, any relief, to 
your mind to know that my friend Eveleigh has as 
freely forgiven your——” 

“You need not hesitate for a word, sir,” said 
Grace: “you would say my cruelty, my folly, my 
inconstancy, my unfaithfulness, my want of honour. 
I furnish you with epithets, Mr. Vivian; take one, 
take all, and I willnot complain. Cruel, foolish, in- 
constant, faithless, dishonourable!. All this and 
more I must seem to you—must have seemed to 
Mr. Eveleigh.” She said this firmly, but still 
softly. 

* Why, then, dwell upon the past, which cannot 
be recalled?” asked Mr. Vivian, utterly at a loss how 
to reply to one who seemed at one time ready to 
condemn herself in terms of strong, and, as he con- 
ceived, just severity ; and anon, to vindicate herself 
from his implied censure. “It is surely the effect 
of disease,” he said to himself; “the mind is un- 
strung: and this is not the time to revert to the 
past ;” and therefore it was that he said, “ Why 
dwell upon it ?” 

“Because when I remember Mr. Eveleigh’s 
generous and unselfish disposition,” said his once 


betrothed, “T feel that if I could—if he could be 


’ 





persuaded—if he could know and believe that I was 
not so culpable—was made the victim of ——” 

It was painful to witness the struggles of mind 
which impeded the utterance of these broken words, 
and which at length found or sought relief in sobs 
and tears. “ This is foolish,” she said, when these 
had ceased; “ but I did not know how weak I had 
become.” 

“T think I partly understand you, Miss Draper,” 
said the visitor soothingly: “and I shall be rejoiced 
indeed to bear to my friend any assurance which 
will——. But you are weak, madam; and [ have 
been imprudent, I fear, to hold you thus long in 
conversation.” 

There was reason for his saying this; for the 
invalid appeared exhausted: her countenance be- 
came very pale. 

“ You are kind,” she whispered; “and I fear I 
must—I find I miscalculated my strength ; and yet 
we must meet again; promise me that,” she said as 
Mr. Vivian rose to depart. 

“T will see you again certainly, if I may be per- 
mitted,” he replied. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” she said, hurriedly: “I will 
send, I will let you know when I am able—when I 
can bear another interview ;” and with a few more 
hurried words spoken, Mr. Vivian departed, pained 
at heart, and dissatisfied with the result and sudden 
termination of his visit. “To what does all this 


tend ?” he asked himself, as he slowly bent his way 
to his solitary home; “and how have I fulfilled my 
duty as a Christian pastor? And yet,” he added, 
“the subject was forced upon me, and I was taken 


by surprise. Another day I shall be better prepared. 
I must think about it; I must pray about it—pray 
for wisdom to direct my speech aright and to give 
wise counsel. 

“Poor Frank!” he added. “I do not wonder 
that he loved; and loving, I do not wonder that 
his love even yet survives the cruel injustice of 
which he was the subject; but I must not say— 
must not hint at this. No. 

“Well, I shall see her again; and then——” but 
we need not repeat any more of this soliloquy. 





EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON. 
THE beginning of the year 1750 abounded in por- 
tents to the inhabitants of the metropolis, which at 
that time presented a scene of vice, demoralization, 
and sensuality of which the citizens of the present 
day can form but an inadequate idea. When we 
open our portfolios and look over the incomparable 
pictures of Hogarth, we are apt to miss half the in- 
formation they contain and are calculated to impart 
to us in relation to the moral condition of the capi 
tal, owing to the false notion that that great 
painter of life and manners was given to indulge in 
caricature. Nothing can be further from the truth 
than this notion. Hogarth, in all his delineations 
of London life, was the stern recorder of fact : what 
ability he possessed as a caricaturist—and it was 
not very much—he employed mostly in his fictitious 
or imaginary compositions, or, late in life, against 
his personal adversaries and detractors. The Lon- 
don which he painted was emphatically the Lona? 
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of his day: the profligacy which then obtained 
among all classes was enormous, and the most re- 
volting corruption prevailed among all ranks of 
men intrusted with the responsibilities of office. 
The peace which followed on the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had filled London and its purlieus with 
discharged sailors, disbanded soldiers, and vaga- 
bond camp-followers, brutalized by the savage 
practices of war as it was then carried on, and who, 
when suddenly dismissed, had no other resource 
but mendicancy or violence. Thousands of them 
infested the streets and suburbs of the city, and as 
sturdy beggars exacted alms or enforced contribu- 
tions by threats; and thousands more took up with 
the professions of foot-pads or highwaymen, scour- 
ing all the approaches to the metropolis, and prey- 
ing upon travellers, whom they made small scruple 
of putting to death in case of resistance. 

As one consequence of this wretched state of 
things, the gaols became full to overflowing ; and 
as, for want of room, no classification of prisoners 
could be carried out, the vilest felons and murderers 
were often thrust, together with persons innocent 
of everything but debt and misfortune, into cells 
and dungeons devoid of the means of ventilation, 
and reeking with filth and uncleanness. The only 
way of escape from these horrors was by bribing the 
keepers for better accommodation ; and, lacking the 
money for this purpose, multitudes of miserable 
creatures perished before they could be brought to 
trial, while the gaol officers, as they increased in 
wealth by their barbarous traffic, grew the more 
hardened in oppression. The miseries of the poor 


prisoners were in some sort avenged in this very 


year 1750, by the memorable gaol fever, which, 
heing brought into the court of the Old Bailey by 
some of the malefactors taken there for trial, struck 
down the Lord Mayor, one alderman, two of the 
judges, several of the lawyers, the greatest part of 
the jury, and a considerable number of the specta- 
tors—and all who took it died of the terrible dis- 
ease. The administration which was thus neglect- 
ful of the rights of prisoners, was not a whit more 
careful of those of the honest citizen or of the pub- 
lic morality. Strange as the assertion may appear, 
it is a fact that there were no efficient laws against 
highwaymen, and the enactment of such laws was 
opposed in the House of Commons on the prepos- 
terous ground that if enforced they would militate 
against the liberty of the subject. What is almost 
as strange to record is the practice of the gin-sell- 
ers, who in those days invited the poor not merely 
to drink, but to “ get dead drunk,” for a few pence, 
and tempted them by placards offering them “ straw 
to lie upon ” until they had recovered their senses. 
No one appears to have conceived that this was 
anything more than a legitimate exercise of com- 
merce, nor did the municipal authorities interfere 
by word or deed. Hogarth alone publicly rebuked 
the enormity by the publication of his “ Gin Lane.” 

Such were some of the phases of London society 
at the commencement of 1750, the year of the 
earthquake (and temporary heart-quake) in Lon- 
don. The year had been ushered in by what were 
then esteemed prodigies and portents in the 
heavens—the northern lights, or aurora borealis, 





having appeared with astounding magnificence in 
January, the coruscations shooting far beyond the 
zenith, and stretching over the starry vault to the 
southward. Soon afterwards, on the 1st of February, 
came the long-remembered storm at Bristol—a 
tempest of thunder, hail, rain, and wind, which 
overwhelmed the whole neighbourhood in conster- 
nation. It was on the 8th day of the same month, 
a little after twelve at noon, that the inhabitants 
of London were thrown into alarm and terror by 
the first shock of earthquake. Every house was 
shaken with such violence as to dislodge the 
furniture on the floors, which rocked and rolled 
about, while the contents of drawers and shelves 
rattled and clattered, the bells above and below 
were set ringing, the walls and foundations seemed 
to start and stagger, and this dreadful commotion 
was all the time accompanied with loud rumbling 
noises alternating with heavy booming sounds, 
compared to distant explosions, or the fall of pon- 
derous masses. The shock was felt from West- 
minster through the whole of the city, and on both 
sides of the river as far as Greenwich, though it 
does not appear to have extended to any consider- 
able distance beyond either of these limits. The 
terror produced by it was universal, and in propor- 
tion to the rarity of such fearful natural con- 
vulsions in our northern latitudes; and many days 
elapsed before the people had recovered from their 
consternation, or could divest themselves of the 
apprehension of its immediate and fatal recurrence. 

The popular alarm had not long subsided, when, 
on the same day of the very next month, the 8th of 
March, between five and six in the morning, while 
the whole city was in the wintry gloom of darkness, 
a second shock occurred, still more violent and 
more prolonged than the first. By it the whole 
population were aroused in terror from their beds, 
and numbers were seen running naked to their 
windows, or abandoning the shelter of their dwell- 
ings, in fear lest they should fall and bury them 
alive. This time the shocks were repeated in a 
succession of vibrations, which, according to the 
reports of those who endured them, seemed to 
forebode the destruction of the very globe itself. 
The accompaniments were the same as had attended 
the former shock; the furniture of the houses was 
displaced, loose articles clattered and fell, and not 
only did the house-bells ring, but many of the city 
clocks were heard to strike and the church bells to 
jangle. The heavy explosive noises seemed louder 
than before, and much nearer, and they were pre- 
ceded and partly accompanied by rapidly recurring 
flashes of lightning, and a continuous rumbling 
sound. Every one looked to see the houses col- 
lapse, and the public buildings overthrown; but 
happily no house fell, and not a single life was lost, 
though some persons were well nigh maddened by 
the terrible visitation. 

The circumstance of the second shock happening 
exactly a month after the first, acting upon the 
imaginations of the timid and superstitious, gave 
rise to the idea, which soon began to be widely en- 
tertained, that the visitation was periodical, and 
would therefore again return on the 8th of the 
following month. Considering the alarm and terror 
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which the people had been subjected to, it is not 
surprising that this notion should have gained 
ground among the ignorant and uneducated. It 
became more widely diffused, however, by the 
agency of a self-styled prophet, said to have 
been a disbanded soldier, who traversed the streets 
night and day, preaching repentance, and boldly 
announcing that the third shock of earthquake, 
which would infallibly take place on the 8th 
of April, would utterly destroy the cities of London 
and Westminster. It is on record that this man’s 
vaticinations, absurd and presumptuous as they 
were, produced such an effect as London had never 
before witnessed. While they augmented the 
general terror to a distressing degree, they com- 
pelled whole multitudes to at least the outward 
signs of repentance and reformation. The strects, 
formerly so riotous with the outbreaks of lawless- 
ness, drunkenness, and profligacy, were all at once 
orderly and quiet; the doors of all places of worship 
were crowded with penitents apprehensive of imme- 
diate judgment; and the poor and needy were 
sought out and relieved by those who, but a short 
time before, were spending their substance in riot 
and licentiousness. The alarm and fear increased 
day by day, and as the time for the fulfilment 
of the prophecy drew near, numbers of the upper 
classes who had the means of doing so, withdrew 
from the city, carrying their property along with 
them. ‘Their example, though derided at first by 
the better informed, at length operated as a con- 
tagion even upon them, and drew so many to follow 
it, that as the day of probation approached, all the 
highways leading from London were so thronged 
and encumbered with lumber-laden carriages of 
every description that the means of communication 
were almost blocked. As might reasonably be ex- 
pected, so general an exodus only increased the 
panic, and before the evening of the fateful day it 
had spread to such an extent that a good part of 
the city was deserted by the inhabitants, vast 
swarms of whom had taken up their position in the 
open fields, where they supposed themselves out of 
reach of the calamity that was about to happen. 
* An incredible number of people,” says Smollett, 
who was a witness to the scene, “assembled in 
chairs and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited 
in the most fearful suspense until morning and the 
return of day disproved the truth of the dreadful 
prophecy. ‘Then their fears vanished: they re- 
turned to their respective habitations in a transport 
ef joy, and were soon reconciled to their aban- 
doned vices, which they seemed to resume with re- 
doubled affection, and once more bade defiance to 
the vengeance of heaven.” 

The above, although an event long lost sight of, 
forms an interesting episode in the history of the 
great metropolis. Perhaps, among the lessons 
which may be derived from it, not the least valuable 
is involved in the evidence it affords that the re- 
pentance and reformation brought about solely by 
the influence of terror and alarm, however remark- 
able they may appear, are little likely to endure. 

The following account is extracted from Dr. Bel- 
cher’s “ Life of Whitefield :’-— 


,..“ These signal judgments of Jehovah were pre- 





| Christ the Lord. 
| the awful apprehensions of an approaching earth- 


ceded by great profligacy of manners, and its fruit- 
ful parent, licentiousness of principle. Dr. Horne, 
afterwards Dean of Canterbury and Bishop of Bris- 
tol, in a sermon preached at the time, says, ‘ As to 
faith, is not the doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
of the divinity of our Lord and Saviour—withont 
which our redemption is absolutely void, and we 
are yet in our sins, lying under the intolerable bur- 
den of the wrath of God—blasphemed and ridiculed 
openly in conversation and in print? And as to 
righteousness of life, are not the people of this land 
dead in trespasses and sins? Idleness, drunken- 
ness, luxury, extravagance, and debauchery; for 
these things cometh the wrath of God, and dis- 
ordered nature proclaims the impending distress 
and perplexity of nations. And Oh, may we of 
this nation never read a handwriting upon the wall 
of heaven, in illuminated capitals of the Almighty, 
Menzt, Mrnr, Texet, Upnarsrn—God hath num- 
bered the kingdom, and finished it. Thou art 
weighed in the balances of heaven, and found want- 
ing the merits of a rejected Redeemer, and therefore 
the kingdom is divided and given away.’ 

“The shocks felé in London in February and 
March, 1750, were far more violent than any re- 
membered for a long series of years. The earth 
moved throughout the whole cities of London and 
Westminster. It was a strong and jarring motion, 
attended with a rumbling noise like that of thunder. 
Multitudes of persons of every class fled from these 
cities with the utmost haste, and others repaired 
to the fields and open places in the neighbourhood. 
Towerhill, Moorfields, and Hyde Park were crowded 
with men, women, and children, who remained a 
whole night under the most fearful apprehensions. 
Places of worship were filled with persons in the 
utmost state of alarm. Especially was this the 
case with those attached to Methodist congre- 
gations, where multitudes came all night, knocking 
at the doors, and for God’s sake begging admit- 
tance. As convulsions of nature are usually re- 
garded by enthusiasts and fanatics as the sure 
harbinger of its dissolution, a soldier‘ had a reve- 
lation,’ that a great part of London and West- 
minster would be destroyed by an earthquake on a 
certain night, between the hours of twelve and one 
o'clock. Believing his assertion, thousands fled 
from the city for fear of being suddenly over- 
whelmed, and repaired to the fields, where they 
continued all night, in momentary expectation of 
seeing the prophecy fulfilled; while thousands of 
others ran about the streets in the most wild and 
frantic state of consternation, apparently quite 
certain that the day of judgment was about to 
commence. The whole scene was truly awful. 

* Under these circumstances, the ministers of 
Christ preached almost incessantly, and many were 
awakened to a sense of their awful condition before 
God, and to rest their hopes of eternal salvation 
on the Rock of ages. . Mr. Whitefield, animated 
with that burning charity which shone so con- 
spicuously in him, ventured out at midnight to 
Hyde Park, where he proclaimed to the affrighted 
and astonished multitudes that there is a Saviour, 
The darkness of the night, and 
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quake, added much to the solemnity of the scene. 
The sermon was truly sublime, and to the ungodly 
sinner, the self-righteous pharisee, and the artful 
hypocrite, strikingly terrific. With a pathos which 
showed the fervour of his soul, and with a grand 
majestic voice that commanded attention, he took 
occasion, from the circumstances of the assembly, 
to call their attention to that most important event 
in which every one will be interested—the final 
consummation of all things, the universal wreck of 
nature, the dissolution of earth, and the eternal 


sentence of every son and daughter of Adam. The 


whole scene was one of a most memorable character. 
Mr. Charles Wesley, Mr. Romaine, and others 
preached in a similar manner, and with like happy 
results.” 





THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 
TO MELROSE. 

Taxine the train at the North Bridge Station, we 
plunge immediately into a tunnel beneath the 
heart of Edinburgh; whence emerging, we find 
Holyrood Palace moving away to the right, and 
the lonely, ruined chapel of St. Anthony under the 
furrowed slope of Arthur’s Seat. Three miles— 
and we pause at Portobello, on a ridge overlooking 
the streets of neat houses bordering acres of sands, 
whereon the German Ocean beats, through the 
wide Frith of Forth. Eight miles take us to the 
Eskbank Station (how musical are most Scottish 
names, both in sense and sound!), where our 
carriage is emptied of tourists for Dalkeith, to 
visit the palace built by Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth, widow of the unfortunate 
duke who was routed at Sedgemoor. The pause 
affords us a pleasant glimpse of wooded glen, with 
a river in its depths.’ A mile further, and we 
skirt the park of Dalhousie, purple Pentlands in 
the background; we pass the Gorcbridge Station, 
entering a valley where winds a small stream 
among grassy knolls and copsewood; it surrounds 
& hillock on which stands a massive tower, 
bastioned at the angles. This is Borthwick Castle, 
whose feudal strength dates back to 1430. Hence 
Queen Mary fled one summer evening in the 
disguise of a page, to escape the confederated 
nobles marching against herself and Bothwell. 
On the east side are various honourable scars in 
the freestone facing, received from Cromwell’s 
camnon-balls. A much humbler building near by, 
the parish manse, is deserving of note, as the 
birth-place of Robertson the historian. 

_ Crichton Castle stands a little to the left of the 
line, equally rugged and sturdy-looking with its 
neighbour Borthwick, to which it bears a strong 
lamily resemblance. It also is moated by a river, 
the new-born Tyne, which flows away among hazel, 
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birk, and bracken to its rest in the German Ocean 


yonder. “Marmion” depicts the castle in primal 
splendour. Once it was the residence of the might- 
lest man in the realm, Sir William Crichton, 
Chancellor of Scotland, during James 11’s minority, 
who pitted himself against the whole power of the 
dominant Douglases, and won the day. 

Our railway embankment is but an unsightly 
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intruder in this wooded dell; yet the stream seems 
fascinated by its neighbourhood, and wreaths about 
in many a serpentine meander until we reach 
Tynehead. Shortly the Gala-water takes up the 
same réle, and disports itself alongside till it grows 
sober in the vicinity of Galashiels, where it has 
grave work to do: work, in fact, to which the 
little river is unequal, and the agency of water in 
another shape has to be called in; for the few 
cloth-mills which the Gala turned have grown into 
great factories requiring plenty of steam-power. 
The few weavers living here half a century since, 
and making coarse “Galashiels gray” for plongh- 
men’s wear, haye multiplied into an extensive 
manufacturing population, which imports wool 
from Van Diemen’s Land, and sends it forth again 
metamorphosed into soft tweeds and tartans fit for 
a duchess. 

The next station, thirty-seven miles from Edin- 
burgh, is Melrose itself, where most of the occu- 
pants of the train alight, being pilgrims to the 
Abbey and to Abbotsford; they exchange remarks 
as they stand on the broad platform, with the 
customary masonic fellowship of tourists. A whole 
posse of guides and drivers waits for us at the steps. 

“Carriage for Abbotsford, sir?” The pleasant 
invitation was accepted, after a moment’s thought ; 
for, as the weather threatened rain, it was deemed 
expedient to make the distant excursion first. 
Raising my eyes when this point was settled, I 
saw in the midst of the neat village, rising above 
the houses, the celebrated ruin we had come so far 
to visit. Mrs. Stowe’s regret was mine, that it 
should be so close to the haunts of men, and not 
away in some sequestered valley by the Tweed: it 
appeared so incongruous with the lives of the 
present generation—among them, but in no wise of 
them. Nothing could be a strongeér contrast than 
the trim, modern houses of the little town, which 
looked new—as if built last week—with the brown, 
dilapidated abbey, worn by the weather of five 
hundred years. 

As Abbotsford and its beauties have been de- 
scribed in a previous number of this serial (No. 123), 
T shall not detail our visit. Few things are more 
enjoyable than a summer day’s drive through the 
country of the Tweed, where every dell and tower 
has its legend, or association with the memory of 
one of the most gifted of Scotsmen; at the same 
time that there is a certain mournfulness inseparable 
from the contemplation of the home and daily haunts 
of departed genius. Does not one feel, with almost 
a pang, the nothingness of earthly fame, the tran- 
sientness of the honour which cometi from men ? 
“Vanitas vanitatum” is inscribed on all such 
rewards. 

Later in the afternoon we walked to the gate of 
Melrose Abbey—an entrance unworthy of Scotland’s 
noblest ruin. Sounds of trowel and chisel reached. 
us from within. When the keeper came, we found 


the cause to be that masons were repairing the 
extremity of the nave, endeavouring to stop the 
course of dilapidation by fresh stonework—an 
enterprise always to be carried out with reverent 
hand, lest the venerable “loops of time” should be 
| too much amended. 
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From the threshold we see the blemish of the 
building: an unsightly vault cast over the nave in 
1618, when it was used for a parish church. I 
know not why the effect is a general crookedness 
of aspect, until we enter beneath the arch. Then, 
slowly walking along the mossed floor, the great 
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bedded in the soil; and the guide says it covers 
the heart of Robert Bruce. His body was buried 


at Dunfermline; but his embalmed heart travelled 
towards Palestine, in fulfilment of a vow of pilgrim- 
age which he had made: until its custodier, Lord 
James Douglas, was on his road through Spain 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF MELROSE ABBIY, 


chancel window is before us; and Scott’s beautiful 
lines, too familiar to every reader of English poetry 
to need quotation, are reiterated through my 
thoughts. Now my eyes affirm the poet’s praise 
as not exaggerated; “the slender shafts of shapely 
stone, by foliaged tracery combined,” the osier 
wands knotted with poplars straight, are all there. 
Hence might an antiquary draw arguments that 
the original of Gothic architecture is the wooden 
church of primitive British Christians, wherein 
wicker-work was the sole ornamenting, and pillars 
were faggots of poles bound together at the tops, 
and openings for light were adorned with hoops 
and twinings of willow. Perhaps it was so; at all 
events, the idea has been glorified in “ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” 

This chancel is shaped like half a Greek cross: its 
lofty roof yet arches overhead, each stone rib locked 
to another by a knot of flowers or leaves. The 
perpetually-suggested contrast between the most 
endurable and the most fragile of substances, the 
stone and the blossom, which is so striking in the 
ornamentation of Roslin, is only less profuse at 
Melrose. We take a singular pleasure in seeing 
an intractable material made to assume and retain 
the delicate undulations and graceful mould of 
slender stems and frail petals ; for contrast is one 
of the greatest enjoyments of the imagination. 

But here, at my fect, is a small fragment of slab 





drawn into the Saracen wars, and fell slain over 
the silver casket containing his charge: which was 
brought back to Scotland by a surviving knight, 
and buried under the high altar of Melrose with 
exceeding pomp. What a mean memorial it has 
now ! 

Near by is another royal resting-place. A tomb 
of greenish-black marble is said to indicate the 
grave of Alexander 11, who was an energetic and 
able monarch, and took the part of the Magna 
Charta barons against their King John. Two 
renowned Douglases, later than his time by a 
century and a half, also lie buried here—the 
Knights of Liddesdale ard Otterburn—names that 
now hardly wake an echo in the tourist’s memory. 
Step we aside to the nook of the chancel which 
contains the reputed grave of Michael Scott—a 
slab cracked in the centre, with a defaced cross 
upon it. I had a sort of notion that a gleam of 
the ever-burning lamp which dazzled the moss- 
trooper, William of Deloraine, might flash through 
the rent as welooked. Verily the wizard owes his 
repute to his namesake, a wizard of more potent 
spells than he. A hideous stone face, with staring 
eyes, (being a boss fallen from some angle of the 
building,) leans against the wall at the end of the 
tomb. A few years hence, it will probably be taken 
for an authentic likeness of the conjuror; wh, 
after all, had only the misfortune of being more 
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learned than other people in a barbarous age, and 
was addicted to alchymy and astrology—the mother 
of our most useful sciences, chemistry and as- 
tronomy. Because Michael Scott could compute 
nativities, and do cunning tricks with chemical 
agencies, posterity accused him of having split the 


MELROSE ABBEY. 


Eildon Hills—see them yonder, rising beside the 
town—into three peaks from one cone. Posterity 
forgot that the triple summit was known to the 
Romans as Tremontium, and bears the relics of a 
Roman camp upon one point. As to what Michael 
Scott really did, he was one of the ambassadors to 
Norway for the Maid, Alexander m’s_ grand- 
daughter, that weakly girl whose death plunged 
Scotland into civil war; he travelled much in 
foreign countries, and wrote treatises on natural 
science, at a period when Italy was less known to 
the majority of his countrymen than the kingdom 
of Siam is now, and when philosophy was con- 
sidered synonymous with magic. 

What massive clustered pillars are these ! worthy 
to sustain the ponderous roof rising seventy feet 
above. And come here—look at this shaft of an 
arch, radiating into a triple rib, and springing from 
a tiny child’s hand clasping it at the base. The 
small fingers close round the stone shaft easily, as 
if holding a flower stem; again the pleasure of 
contrast—the disproportion between the apparent 
power put forth and the great mass to be sustained. 
Look up to the central tower; grass waves on its 
broken western wall, eighty-four feet from the 
ground. Come outside by the southern entrance 
for the most perfect view of the grand old pile. 
The richly-carved Gothic portal through which we 
pass leads us into a crowded place of graves, where 








some previous traveller found this striking verse 
upon a tomb :— 
“ The earth walks on the earth, glittering with gold; 

The earth goes to the earth, sooner than it wold ; 

The earth builds on the earth, castles and towers ; 

The earth says to the earth, all shall be ours.” .. 
Now look back upon the Abbey; a green slope of 
hills is visible above the brown crumbling nave, 
and through the spaces of some of its eight trace- 
ried windows; the building scems a mass of richest 
embossing and inlaid work, tinted with the warm 
umber hue which age confers upon sandstone 
masonry. The magnificent south window is wholly 
uninjured; nine niches are piled in pyramidal form 
along the arch; each held a statue till 1649, when 
many established things were overthrown else- 
where than at Melrose. What must the Abbey 
have been when every buttress, and bracket, and 
pinnacle, was filled with a statue! Now the use- 
less canopies project their fringe of petrified lace- 
work over empty pedestals on all sides. One, 


| indeed, has been put to use, as a cradle for a nest 
| of jackdaws, who have irreverently built over an 
| old saint’s head. 


Farther to the east, and the great flying but- 
tresses show like ribs of a vast skeleton; thick 
gnarled stems of ivy climb the walls. Pass into 
the cloisters, the only remaining part of the 
monastery; truly those old Cistertians had a 
delicate taste for artistic loveliness; the doorway 
is adorned with foliaged pilasters, the cornices 
along the walks present varieties of shells and 
leafage. The scallop-shell, emblem of a pilgrim’s 
life, is commonest. The wealth of workmanship 
lavished upon the building is wonderful. The 
archaeologist Billings says that it is as beautiful in 
concealed as in open places, for the artist made a 
conscience of his employment, and oftentimes a 
superstition. 

Here are steps to the nuns’ gallery, winding 
through the ivy; but we have only looked through 
the arches, when the gloom of a cloud which had 
been drooping over the landscape results in a 
heavy pattering on the broad leaves, and gusts 
begin to sweep through the silence of the mighty 
aisles. Now, a shower in a notable place is not at 
all so prosaic an event as a shower upon common 
houses or fields. Had not that summer rain a 
peculiar music, beating upon Melrose ivy ? was not 
that breeze, sighing through the cloisters, freighted 
with fancies and associations? Let us remember 
the Abbey’s history, while we stand waiting for the 
sky to clear. The Culdees of Iona first built a 
rude church here; ages afterwards David 1 founded 
a convent for the Cistertians on the same spot. In 
an old volume I found a record that in 1296 the 
High Steward of Scotland “mortified to the abbey 
of Melross an annuity of two pounds of wax to 
light the tomb of St. Waldeve, for the benefit of 
his own soul and that of Margaret his wife.” The 
connection between the donation and the benefit 
expected seems not very clear. 

Melrose was destroyed after Bannockburn, and 
was rebuilt as it now stands by Robert Bruce. 
Three or four times since then, it has been rifled 
by armies; but the worst injury was done by 
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James Douglas, commendator in 1590, who took | silk is brought over with the right, and passed 


down a part of the mason-work, wherewith to build 
a house for himself. 
found it convenient to use the Abbey as a quarry | 


of building materials, which accounts for the dis- | 


appearance of every particle of the monastery 
except the church and one side of the cloisters. 

But now the rain has abated; the clouds are 
molten in the blue heavens; drops fall only when a 

ragrant gust shakes the ivy; a gleam of westering 
sunlight “gilds the mossed floor “of the open nave. 
And so we left Melrose, with a sunset smile upon 
its ruins. 
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Arter cutting the edges of a book, the next process 
is that of ornamenting them. This may be done 
in a simple way by sprinkling them minutely with 
a brush dipped in a thin solution of umber, or any 
other colour that suits the fancy, ground fine and 
mixed with size. A more eli aborate method is that 
of marbling the edges, for which purpose a trough 
must be provided of convenient size and depth, say 
two inches, which is filled with pure gum-water. 
Coloured pigments, spirit-ground and mixed with 
a little ox-gall, are then dri ipped on the surface of 
the fluid from a bunch of quills dipped in them— 
such colours of course being used as will float and 
not sink to the bottom. ‘hese are then combed 
with a coarse comb into a neat pattern, and the 
book being tied between two boards, the edges are 
applied to the floating colours, which are thus 
transferred to them. A dash of cold water over them 
fixes the colours and heightens their brilliancy. 
Gilding the edges is a process which, however de- 
sirable in itself, we cannot recommend for expcri- 
ment to the mere amaicur, who would certainly fail 
in his attempts. 

Head-banding comes next. These are of two 
kinds, stuck on and worked. Head-bands stuck on 
are formed by cutting a piece of striped linen about 
an inch deep and as wide as the thickness of the 
book, wee. it over a piece of twine, and glueing 
it to the back so that the inclosed twine shall in a 
manner lap over the cut edge, the same being re- 
peated at the opposite end. In well bound books, 
however, the head-bands are worked on in the fol- 
lowing way :—A strip of string, prep: ared by rolling 
ib tight i in pasted paper, is chosen of a size suited 
to that of the book; stout silk thread of one or 
two colours is then taken; if two colours are used 
they are doubled and tied together by the ends, one 
of them being previously equipped with a needle. 
The book is then placed in the cutting-press with 
the back uppermost, the head being clevated to- 
wards the workman; the needle is then passcd 
through the middle of the second section, on the left- 
hand side, just below the catch-stitch, and drawn 
out far enough to bring the knot joining the two 
silks close into the middle of the section; the 
needle is then brought ~ and passed again through 
the same place, and the silk drawn nearly close; the 
round strip is placed in te loop thus formed, and 
the silk drawn tight with the left hand; the other 


Many others subsequently | 





under and over the head-band, when it is held tight 
with the left hand; the other silk is now put over 
, and also under and over the head-band ; they 
are thus worked alternately over each other, for about 
ten sheets or sections, when the needle is passed 
below the catch-stitch to keep the head-band in its 
place, and brought over it again, when the work 
is proceeded with as before; this weaving and fre- 
quent fastening to the catch-stitch goes on as far 
as the last sheet but one, when the needle is passed 
through the section and over the head-band twice, 
and fastened to the back. ‘The ends of the head- 
band are then cut off, almost close to the silk at 
each end. The braiding produced by working onc 
silk over the other should rest evenly on the leaves 
of the book, and forms the sole charm of the pro- 
cess. Both ends of the book being worked in this 
way, the glue-brush is drawn across the back of the 
bands, which retains them in their proper places. 
After head-banding the book should receive a 
hollow back, which is formed by cutting a slip of 
cartridge-paper twice the width of the back and the 
same length; fold the paper in half, glue the back, 
and stick on one of the folded sides, leaving the 
other doubled upon it. The volume is now ready 
for covering with leather, or with leather and paper. 
For whole-bound volumes the leather is cut nearly 
an inch larger all round than the open book, and 
the edges are pared thin with a sharp knife: The 
inner side of the leather is now well soaked with 
strong paste, and a small slice being cut from the 
corners of the covers where they touch the back, 
the volume is laid on the pasted leather, care being 
taken that the covers are in the right position, and 
the two sides are first covered smoothly but not 
too tight. The folding over of the pasted leather 
inside the covers and outside the back, so as to give 
a handsome appearance to the ends of the volume, 
is a matter of some difficulty, which, however, a 
little practice will overcome. It should be done so 
that the leather in a manner embraces the head- 
band, which lies half concealed within it, and yet 
does not project beyond the proper projection of 
the covers. After the ends are finished, which 
operation will be materially assisted by a paper 
knife having one pointed end, the corners must be 
attended to; the superfluous leather meeting at the 
angle must be cut off, the head and foot must be 
first smoothed down, and then the fcre-edge por- 
tion folded over them. This also is a rather puz- 
zling process, and requires to be done carefully to 
look well, and nee — it the operator must 
see that the covers ave lifted over the projecting 
ledges of the back Souk: the position they ought to 
occupy. While the leather is soft and moist 
with the paste anything may be done with it, and 
by the help of the folder and a little patience i 
may be coaxed and moulded so as to form a good- 
looking head. The leather should be prossed in 
at the corners where the small pieces were taken 
off the boards, and the folder passed once or twice 
up and down the hinges of the covers to insure = 
opening easily. Lastly , a piece of thread may he 
round the indented corners of the back from ent 
to end, and the whole left to dry. 
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For half-bound books, which are more easily 
managed, the back and covers are put on separately, 
the leather being pared in the same way, and small 
waste bits being used for the corners. We do not 
recommend the amateur to meddle with the leather- 


































































































































































































































































































staining and ornamenting processes, as he may pur- 
. chase leather of any tint he may prefer ready pre- 
: pared for his use. When a volume has dried after 
‘ covering, the ends must be pasted down, and it 
d should remain a little space in the press. The for- 
warding process is now completed. 
. Last comes the finishing process, which, for the 
“4 amateur, must needs be confined within narrow 
‘ limits. It is here that bookbinding takes rank 
- almost with the fine arts, and is capable of very 
" great things; but we presume that all that our 
" readers will look for is just as much information as 
4 will enable them to give their volumes a modestly 
neat appearance on the shelf. For this purpose 
. the amateur will have to provide himself with a few 
new implements—namely, a book or two of gold 
: leaf, a plain single bookbinder’s fillet, a few alpha- 
a bets of capital letters, a gold-cushion, which he 
_ may make by stretching a picce of calf leather 
“4 rough side upwards over a pad of wadding on a 
va board ten inches by eight, and some other small 
— items the use of which will presently appear. 
mi The first step towards finishing is to wash the 
uly cover with clear paste water (water in which a little 
San paste is dissolved). Such parts as are to be gilded 
‘ th must then be coated twice with glaire or albumen, 
the hich is the white of eggs first whipped into froth 
i ad then suffered to subside into a clear liquid. 
' ° Do not glaire the leather all over, as the bookbinders 
i: do, but apply it with a camel’s hair pencil and ruler 
pie only on the parts where the fillet of gold is to ap- 
ep pear. To gild with the fillet, spread a leaf of gold on 
her the enshion with a knife and blow it flat, then cut 
ie it into strips about the sixth of an inch wide. 
= Heat the fillet at the fire until it is just hot enough 
eee to fizz under the wet finger: if it sputters it is too 
“? hot and will burn the leather ; touch its edge with 
ead arag slightly moistened with sweet oil, and with 
' oe the same rag rub over the part of the book to be 
~ r gilt, Roll the fillet softly on the strips of gold, 
ee which will adhere to it; when enough is taken up 
po roll it with a heavier pressure along the glaired 
res lines, and the gold will be indelibly transferred to 
7 = the leather, what is superfluous being easily wiped 
ges away with a soft rag. When the sides of the book 
an ate being filleted it may lie on clean paper on the 
ha rf cheeks of the press, or on a pressing-board; but 
J +t when the back is being done it must be screwed 
— in the press in a horizontal position, the back pro- 
Pry jecting an inch or two. 
iat ha mentioned above a few sets of capital letters. 
ge Hese are indispensable for lettering the volumes ; 
pen but instead of purchasing bookbinders’ alphabets, 
pot which would cost from thirty to forty shillings 
Lenya = the amateur will do well to get printing types, 
porte nn will not cost one twentieth of the money, and 
ors! a ~ the work far better. It will be well to have 
o their ieee ee of each size type, with an extra 
ine tied Rea of vowels. All that are required will hardly 
on al g2a pound and a half, supposing them to in- 
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two of great primer; 


and the cost of the whole 
should not exceed four shillings. 

The lettcring should be managed thus :—Place 
an open vessel half full of water on the fire, and let 
it boil, and sect a small empty tin pot floating with- 
in it, loading the pot with some weight that it may 


sink low in the water. Arrange the types as a 
compositor would, in one of those brass frames with 
wooden handles, sold at the toy shops for the pur- 
pose, and often used for marking linen, and screw 
them tight in their place, taking care to have them 
all level with each other on the face. When that 
is done lay the face of the types in the tin pot, in 
which some simple contrivance should be placed to 
prevent their being damaged, and let them get as 
hot as they will, as in this situation they cannot 
get too hot. Meanwhile, cut a piece of real mo- 
rocco leather larger than the size of the label wanted, 
breathe on it, and give it one coat of glaire; when 
the glaire is dry rub it slightly over with the oil- 
rag, and lay on the centre enough leaf gold to re- 
ceive the impression of the types; place the label 
on a rather hard pad or an unused quire of paper, 
and stamp the types on the gold with a sharp even 
pressure. On wiping off the gold with the rag 
the impression of the type remains clear and full, 
and if well done is far more clear and distinct than 
anything which can be done by the most expert 
finisher with the brass letters of the bookbinder. 

The label may now be cut to the proper size and 
pasted evenly in its proper place on the back of the 
volume; to look well it should be pared round the 
edges with a sharp knife until the extreme edge is 
as thin as paper. After it is dry a gold fillet may 
be passed over the juncture of morocco with the 
calf or other leather, by way of finish. The above 
is the easiest mode of lettering for the amateur, but 
it is practicable only on real morocco, the heat 
which can be imparted to printers’ metal by hot 
water not being sufficient to burn the gold into 
ordinary leather. It is, however, a permanent me- 
thod, the writer having volumes in use which he 
thus lettered thirty years ago, and which are still 
perfectly clear and legible. 

The last thing to be done to the volume is to 
polish the edges of the leaves. This is done by 
screwing the book tight in the press between press- 
ing-boards, and rubbing them briskly with an agate 
or a dog’s tooth. It is important that the press 
should be tightly screwed, otherwise the leaves 
will cling together when the operation is over. 

In the above directions we have endeavoured to 
be as clear and succinct as was compatible with our 
limits ; it is possible, however, that the tyro in the 
art may sometimes miss our meaning, notwith- 
standing. ‘lo obviate this contingency, let us ad- 
vise the beginner, before he sets to work, to go 
through the following ceremony for himself. Let 
him take some odd, worthless volume from the 
stall bookseller or the butterman—if well bound so 
much the better—and providing himself with a damp 
sponge and a sharp knife, set about dissecting it. 
Having first rubbed off the end-papers, let him 
soak and remove the leather covering, parsing his 
way, as it were, by minute examination, only using 
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his knife where he cannot avail with the sponge, 
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until he has reduced the book to its primitive sheets. 
After he has done this with an observant eye, 
using this and the preceding paper by way of 
commentary as he goes—we defy him to misunder- 
stand the directions here given. 





THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES; 
OR, THE STORY OF MASANIELLO. 


Tue history of Naples and Sicily is the history 
of turmoil and change. More than two hundred 
years ago there was a witty picture of the 
Neapolitan nation, as an ass devouring his old 
harness and looking back for new; under which 
was represented the constant revolutions it had 
seen. In two years it had five kings of different 
countries; in less than four hundred years, forty 
revolutions. The measure of order was never 
reached which, gradually established in the other 
parts of Europe, led to the formation of the Ten 
Kingdoms; and, the right owner never being 
able to occupy his own field, it has been left at the 
mercy of any who chose to take possession of it. 
After the fall of the Roman Empire, the south 
of Italy was under the rule of Lombard counts; 
the Normans succeeded the Lombards; the Ger- 
mans drove out the Normans. Fora time it was 
then governed by kings of French extraction; 
next came the Spaniards; after them the French 
for a little while; but the Spaniards took posses- 
sion of the country again; and Naples and Sicily 
(which have always gone together) are now under 


the iron yoke of a Spanish branch of the house of 


Bourbon. Of this unhappy country’s many rulers, 
none remained long enough to regard it other- 
wise than as.a means of adding to the wealth and 
power of that from which they sprang. But of 
them all, the Spaniards have been the very worst; 
and the tyranny which our hearts have burned to 
know is practised in Naples and Sicily now, is but 
such as has been practised there for the last three 
hundred years. 


The Neapolitans are hot-tempered as the rest of’ 


the children of the south, and indolent, from the 
warm climate and the natural fruitfulness of the 
soil. Both these evils in their character were 
fostered by their laws and constitution, such as 
they were. The country swarmed with nobility, 
not one-half of whom had more than empty titles. 
Pride and idleness going hand in hand, they never 
worked, and were always quarrelling. There is a 
story of three Neapolitan marquises eating figs off 
the same tree to keep themselves from starving. 
The lower orders for the most part lived upon the 
estates of such noblemen as owned them. Both 
parties were content with a state of things which 
easily maintained the one, and added to the con- 
sequence and dignity of the other. 

Such being the state of things in the country, 
foreign conquerors found it an easy prey; and 
Naples being the very garden of Europe, it was 
probable that any king who had the chance of 
adding such a treasure to his possessions, would 
do it gladly. In the interior of the country are the 
rocky Abruzzi mountains, where the climate is cold; 
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yet even here the thick woods are full of game, 
But along the shores of the blue Mediterranean it 
appears as though man may live almost as did 
Adam in Paradise, by “dressing and keeping the 
garden.” The soft delicious air is filled with the 
scent of roses, lilies, myrtles, and all sweet-smelling 
things, so that only to breathe it is a luxury. In 
the province of Calabria it is said that the birds 
sing all the year long, and the roses blow twice 
over. The slopes of the sunny hills are clothed 
with waving corn. There, too, clings tke lovely 
vine, with its clusters, and there is the grey old 
olive. There, as their leaves glitter in the light, 
have the orange and lemon at once their silver 
blossoms and their golden fruit. There are the 
mulberry and the fig, with their purple store and 
their broad green leaves. There the strange yucca 
stands, like a bundle of swords, and sends up its 
pyramid of countless flowers. There rise cool, 
dark, shady pines, for rest in the heat of the day; 
and, in the midst of these, on a broad bay, stands 
the city itself, with the smoke of Vesuvius darken- 
ing its blue heaven—so fair, that the Italians say, 
“See Naples, and then die.” 

Nor have the hills such riches on their slopes 
alone, for out of their hearts are dug marble, and 
valuable minerals. The sea, that stretches out 
at their feet, yields all kinds of fish; even the 
juices of the trees give manna, and the very insects 
work to add to the land’s treasures. The mulberry 
is covered with the yellow cocoons of the silkworm, 
and beneath the waves toil millions of tiny creatures 
to give the precious red coral. 

The Spaniards became owners of ‘this rich pos- 
session in the year 1505; and they began to govern 
it in a way which, for evil, has never been sur- 
passed even in this evil world. Their rule, indeed, 
can hardly be called a government at all; a better 
name for it would be, “a system of tyranny.” A 
Spanish nobleman was sent by the king to act as 
his deputy or viceroy. He was left pretty much 
to himself, his chief orders being to get as much 
treasure as he could out of the fruitful country. 
To carry out these orders, heavy taxes were laid 
upon every article of food. The more money 
the kings of Spain wanted, the more taxes the 
Neapolitans had to pay. The taxes were rented 
of the government by Spanish grandees, who, of 
course, to make their bargain profitable to them- 
selves, ground down the people yet more, and thus 
they were under a three-fold bondage. Things 
reached their worst in the times of Philip 11 and 
Philip tv. When Philip 1 came to the throne m 
1598, he found that his father had left large debts 
behind him, so he sent off with all haste to Naples 
that more taxes were to be laid on. When 
Philip 1v married the Princess Isabella of France, 
the wedding was a grand affair indeed; but the 
news of the gilt barge in which the Princess camé, 
and the diamonds the king gave her, did not com 
fort the poor Neapolitans for the two millions they 
had as loyal subjects to send, with their congr 
tulations, to the king on the happy occasion. 

At this time the Duke of Ossuna was viceroy; 
and he was worse than any viceroy who had beet 
before him; he was small in stature, but as great 
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m wickedness as any man who eyer lived. He 
quartered his soldiers upon the Neapolitans, and 
threatened any who complained of their excesses ; 
he accused the people as he pleased of great 
crimes, that they might bribe him to forgive their 
punishment; he openly scoffed at religion. When 
the host was elevated, he took a gold piece out of 
his pocket, and stood adoring it in the eyes of the 
congregation; he turned the churches into scenes 
of wickedness; he had a son brought up as a 
Mahometan.. So much does he seem to have run 
riot in sin, that we scarcely can believe the horrible 
crimes, contained in the accusation made against 
him by the city of Naples, were really committed. 
But this wicked man fell. He became so arrogant, 
that he made a private war upon the Republic of 
Venice, and laid other taxes upon the Neapolitans 
tocarry it on. This coming to the king’s ears, he 
was recalled, and sent a prisoner to Spain. 

Naples fared no better under his successors. 
Such things could not be borne much longer, and 
there were signs of the people’s anger, like the 
signs their burning Vesuvius was then giving, of 
the approach of a more than commonly fiery 
explosion. Naples being famous for horses, a horse 
was represented in its standard; and of this an 
Italian named SBoccolini took advantage in an 
allegory published at this time, in which he 
directed his wit against the Spanish rule in Italy. 
He spoke of the Neapolitan nation as a horse 
brought to great misery by the cruelty of his 
keepers. Poor, miserable, galled by his harness, 
he was brought before a special Parliament as- 
sembled in the market-place of Naples, to decide 
what was to be further laid upon him. Some said 
one thing, some another; but though they found 
him so starved that he could hardly stand, and 
his bones were coming through his skin, the most 
part were for having him back to the stable with 
yet more of his food cut off, to bring down all his 
spirit. Boccolini wrote much more of a like kind, 
and his book made a great noise; so great, indeed, 
that the Spaniards made all haste to put down 
Boccolini, and his book also. They hired four 
banditti, who found him in Verona after a long 
bunt; then, going to his lodgings on pretence of 
visiting him, they crushed him to death by throw- 
ing bags of sand on him, which they had taken for 
the purpose. 

And the cry of the city itself was sent up to 
God, where it is best for all the sorrowful to send 
their cries. A long poem was passed from hand 
to hand in the streets of Naples, in which the 
cruelties of the Spaniards were described, and 
mercy was begged for themselves—vengeance for 
their oppressors. A petition from the Lord’s 
Prayer ended every verse; and the following is a 
translation of part of the mournful supplication :— 


THE LAMENT OF NAPLES, 
O, pity, pity, for all hope is vain! 
Relieve my suffering Christians speedily, 
That they be not destroyed by savages, 

Our Father! 
* - * + * * 

O Lord, I pray thee, by thy suffering, 
That thou wouldst free me from these greedy wolves, 





And cause that justice may be done with me, 
As it is in heaven, 
* * * * * * 
O God of heaven, how great a thing is this! 
They are so lordly, treacherous, and profane, 
They rob from us, to give their very dogs 
Our bread. 
+. + * * * 
None hath more chance, more variable fate 
F’er had, than I, among the nations—none. 
Let there not come another Ossuna, 
But deliver us from evil. 


We see that whilo the government is held 
Of us by this proud, domineering race, 
We cannot truly say that here, at Naples, 
: Thine is the kingdom. 


The Duke of Arcos was viceroy in the year 
1647, and having, like his predecessors, looked 
about to see in what quarter more money could be 
raised, he thought of a plan, at once the most 
profitable to the king, the most hateful to the 
people, that could be devised. A tax was laid on 
all fruit, green and dry, that was sold in the 
market. ‘The season was just beginning. Fruit 
being to them a necessary of life, the thirsty 
Neapolitans were so angry, that the Duke became 
alarmed, more especially as the Sicilians had just 
risen, and compelled their viceroy to take the taxes 
off the chief articles of food. Commissioners were 
accordingly appointed to discover where, if the 
fruit-tax were abolished, money could be found. 
But ere the commissioners had finished their 
deliberations, the people decided the matter for 
themselves. 

South-east from Naples is the town of Amalfi. 
Gardens lie among its rocky heights; far below, at 
the foot of vine-clad steeps and bare cliffs, are the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf of Salerno. Here, in 
the year 1623, a fisherman named Aniello had a 
son whom he named Thomas. The child’s two 
names were shortened into one—Masaniello. He 
grew up in the midst of that superstition of which 
the kingdom of Naples has been always the strong- 
hold. To the principal church, once a year, 
thronged sea-faring men, bringing the best gifts 
they could as thank-offerings for the birth at 
Amalfi of Flavio Gioja, the inventor of the mariner’s 
compass, and to see, as they believed, the body of! 
St. Andrew the Fisherman. The people of Amalfi 
toiled up a steep rough way in the heat to the 
church of the Capuchins, that they might there 
adore more relics of the saints than it would be 
edifying to describe. Masaniello grew up among 
the cliffs a fine handsome boy, and an active 
climber, by no means ignorant himself of his gifts, 
greatly liked too by his companions, for he was 
quick and stirring, of ready speech and wit, and 
true in word and deed. His religion seems to have 
taken a form it must often have done in those days 
—a mingling of weak superstition and a firm clear 
faith that God would judge oppressors and defend 
the right. 

While he was still a youth, the old fisherman 
removed to Naples, where the two carried on the 
same occupation. Masaniello could not but feel 
the Spanish yoke most keenly; but yet he held his 
head the higher for it. When at nineteen he 
married, he set up over the door of his house the 
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statue of Charles v, who had granted many privi- 
leges to the Neapolitans. He and his friends often 
had a good grumble about public affairs, which 
generally ended in the whole party thinking that 
it would come to pass that the government would 
hear more of Masanicllo than it liked. 

As one after another four children arrived, and 
Masaniello did not find fish come to his nets in 
equal increase, it became harder and harder to pay 
the taxes. One day when food and money were 
very short, Masaniello’s wife tried to smuggle a 
little meal into the house. It was dangerous work, 
so closely watched as they were. She was dis- 
covered and sent to prison, and besides this had to 
pay a fine of a hundred ducats. How was a fisher- 
man to raise the money? Poor as his furniture 
was, it must go. It was the burning summer of 
Naples. That night Masaniello felt in a terribly 
helpless case—a man left with four weary children 
and no bed for them to lic on. And the bare 
house and the weeping infants were to him the 
type of his country stripped bare by the Spaniards, 
his countrymen only able to look on and weep. 

It was the time when angry murmurs were heard 
on all sides at the fruit tax. Now? with them, 
passed from lip to lip the story of Masaniello’s 
wrongs. The Spanish tyranny was felt at last in 
the inmost heart of the city, and like a torrent of 
burning lava the Neapolitan spirit poured forth. 
His friends flocked to Masaniello to hear his story 
from his own mouth, and he and they declared 
with one voice that the hour was come for the 
country to be free. One after another came; as 


‘more arrived the others did not go away, and 


Masaniello found himself at the head of two 
thousand young Neapolitans, hot and ready for 
anything. 

They seized sticks, and any weapon they could 
find, and, in their excitement, marched about the 
streets, shouting, “ Let the Pope and the king live, 
but let the government perish.” Old wise-heads 
laughed, but Masaniello answered, “Let me alone, 
and you shall see what I will do.” They thought 
to make a great attempt on the day of a festival 
near at hand, but did not wait so long. News 
came that the fruiterers were disputing in the 
market-place as to whether the buyer or the seller 
should pay the new tax. Masaniello and his party 
came with all haste. There he stood, who was 
suffering so much. The uproar increased. Half 
the city flocked to sce and hear. Masaniello 
shouted to them, as they came, that this was what 
the government did. They shouted, in answer, 
“Let the king live, and let the government die!” 
The fruiterers went on with their quarrel, and, in 
its eagerness, upset the stalls; and as the apples 
and pears rolled about the streets, the boys got a 
good picking. A Lord Anaclerio tried to stop it, 
by threatening Masaniello with a good whipping 
and the galleys. He got pelted with the fruit for 
his pains, and when Masanicllo gave him a good 
blow with a stone, Lord Anaclerio made the best 
of his way off, to tell the viceroy what was going 
on, and how he had been treated. 

Masaniello now leaped on a fruiterer’s stall, and 
farther excited the crowd by breaking forth into 
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the following speech: “ Rejoice, my dear com. 
panions and countrymen; give God thanks, and 
the glorious Virgin; the time of our redemption 
draws near. This poor fisherman whom you see 
barefoot shall, as Moses freed the Israelites from 
Pharaoh’s rod, free you in like manner from taxes 
and impositions. It was a fisherman—I mean St, 
Peter—who reduced Rome from Satan’s slavery to 
the liberty of Christ; and another fisherman— 
Masaniello—shall release Naples, and, with the 
city, the whole kingdom, from the tyranny of 
tolls. From henceforth ye shall shake off from 
your necks the intolerable yoke of so many 
grievances, which have kept down your spirits 
hitherto.” As he ended his speech by shouting 
that, so that he could do this, he cared not what 
became of himself, it did indeed seem to all Naples 
that the tattered, bare-footed young fisherman was 
in very truth a deliverer approved of God. 

Meanwhile, the angry and terrified Lord Ana- 
clerio had been giving the viceroy an alarming 
account of the uproar. The Duke of Arcos appears 
on this occasion as anything but “the right man 
in the right place ”’—timid, deceitful, obstinate, but 
yielding everything at last—the true character of 
a tyrant; and Lord Anaclerio, still aching from 
the blow of the stone, had the mortification to find 
that even the personal injury of a nobleman made 
no impression, and that he wasted his breath and 
his indignation. The viceroy would do nothing. 
So the mob went about in the city, and the smoke 
curled up from one after another of the custom- 
houses, as they were set on fire; first, that where 
the hated fruit-tax was collected, and then those 
where the tolls on every other kind of food were 
gathered, casting into the flames magnificent fur- 
niture and plate belonging to those who had 
rented the customs, and thus had literally enriched 
themselves by their lives. Masaniello, in the 
midst of the confusion, made a rule which was 
invariably followed—that on pain of death no one 
was to take anything out of the fire for his own 
use. 

More than ten thousand men had now gathered. 
They made for the viceroy’s palace, some carrying 
loaves of bread on the top of their pikes, others 
with black cloths at the end of their sticks, saying, 
in a doleful tone, “O brothers, O sisters, join with 
us!” until they reached the palace; then, all 
together, they set up a hideous yell. The viceroy 
thought it was really becoming serious, and time 
to do something, and he came out on the balcony, 
and promised to take off the tax on fruit, and half 
that on corn; but it was too late. The people 
broke open the doors and swarmed in, trying to 
find him. He tried to escape and follow his wife 
into the castle close by, but the drawbridge was 
up, and so he had to come back. Then he was 
found hidden in the Franciscan monastery, and 
dragged out and almost trampled under foot, the 
people pulling his hair and his whiskers, a hundred 
fiery eyes glaring down upon him, and a hundred 
voices roaring at once, “ Free us from the taxes! 
He then managed to get more clear of them, and, 
throwing pieces of gold about, rather took off their 
attention from himself, so that he got into @ 
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neighbouring church. Here he was followed, but, 
meeting with the archbishop, he wrote a decree in 
all haste, actually abolishing the taxes on fruit and 
bread. This the archbishop read in the market- 
place. It was answered with the cry that it was 
not enough, for that all taxes should be abolished 
that had been laid on since the time of the emperor 
Charles Vv. 

The people felt their need of a leader, and 
begged the Prince of Bisignano to be their head 
and mediator with the viceroy. He, poor man, 
was in a weak state of health, and so not fitted to 
govern a Neapolitan mob. Very soon he found 
they were too much for him; he implored them to 
be quiet, and promised to get what they wanted, 
but was little heeded. The people poured off on 
all sides like a flood. Some went to the toll-house 
for corn, and set it on fire; others broke open the 
prisons, and freed the prisoners—Masaniello’s wife 
among them, to wonder at what her imprisonment 
had brought about, and the next moment to see 
her husband foremost in the tumult; for the 
Prince of Bisignano becoming tired (as well a 
sick man might in such a place), got away. The 
cry for Masaniello was heard on all sides; and he 
was made captain of the people. And so ended 
the first day’s riot—the hot, uproarious 7th of 
July, 1647. 


[To be continued. ] 





THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Wuex James Boswell mentioned to Dr. Johnson a 

scheme which he had of making a tour to the Isle 

of Man, and gave a full account of it, Edmund Burke 

playfully suggested as a motto the line from Pope— 
‘* The proper study of mankind is Man.” 

But the great lexicographer said, “Sir, you will get 

more by the book than the jaunt will cost you!” 

Be this as it may, we fancy that a brief account 
of this “ Elfin land of Mona,” as the poct Collins 
calls it, will yield, if properly handled, some profit 
and pleasure for an hour of leisure. 

It is but of late years that the Isle of Man has 
been much and generally visited. Steam has re- 
vealed it to the many ; and its intermediate position 
tothe surrounding kingdoms renders it ever a re- 
markable object. 

From its principal elevations, such as Sneafield 
(Snea-fell, or Snow Mountain), or from the Barooles, 
the mountains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire in England, and Dumfriesshire and Gal- 
loway in Scotland, of Arklow and Morne in Ireland, 
and of North Wales, together with a great extent 
of the coasts of these countries, may be clearly seen 
ma fine day. Scotland approaches it most closely, 
and Wales is most remote, whilst between England 
and Ireland it is nearly at an equal distance. 

The Isle of Man is of a narrow form, and its 
length is from north-east to south-west. When 
viewed from afar, it looks like a dark cloud in blue 
distance peering over the surface of the ocean. On 
‘pproaching, it seems gradually to arise and expand, 
disclosing alternate scenes of wild grandeur and 
tural beauty, looking like Fairy Land. The four 
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principal places in the Island are Castletown (the 
capital), Douglas, Ramsey, and Peel. The distance 
from Liverpool to Castletown is seventy-eight miles, 
to Douglas seventy-five, and to Ramsey eighty-two ; 
from Fleetwood to Douglas fifty-four miles; from 
Whitehaven in Cumberland forty-six, and from 
Dublin to Douglas ninety. The island, from the 
Point of Ayre to St. Bees’ Light, is only twenty-six 
miles; at Peel, twenty-six miles from the Mull of 
Galloway in Scotland; and from the Point of Ayre 
to Burrow Head, Galloway, only sixteen miles; 
from Peel to Strangford Lough in Ireland, twenty- 
seven miles; and from the Calf of Man to Holyhead 
in Anglesea, North Wales, forty-five miles or there- 
abouts. 

Large and good steamers daily ply to and from 
Liverpool and Douglas, and from Whitehaven, 
Dublin, and Scotland, occasionally to some port in 
the island, all at very reasonable rates, during the 
summer. ‘The general length of the island is about 
thirty-three miles, and its breadth ranges from eight 
to twelve miles, whilst the circumference, without 
following the numerous ins and outs of its coast, is 
about seventy-five miles. The area of the Isle of 
Man contains 209 square miles, about one fourth of 
which is mountain and moorland. 

Having given, thus particularly and definitively, 
the geographical and topographical position of the 
island, it may be well to refer here to its armorial, 
or rather, leg bearings. The ancient armorial 
bearing of the king of the Isle of Man, when under 
Norwegian sway or influence, was a ship with its 
sails furled, and the motto, “ Rex Manniz et Insu- 
larum ”—“ King of Man and the Isles,” which re- 
mained so till the Scotch acquired the sovereignty 
in 1270. Then Alexander m1 of Scotland, having 
conquered the Isle of Man, substituted the cu- 
rious and remarkable device of “The Three Legs,” 
which constitutes the emblem or ensign of the island 
to this present 1860. The heraldic bearing, it may 
be interesting to some readers to know or recall, is 
“ Gules, three armed Legs proper, conjoined in fess 
at the upper part of the thigh, flexed in triangle, 
garnished and spurred to paz,” with the motto 
* Quocunque jeceris stabit” surrounding it on a 
garter. Whatever was the herald’s original intention 
in this device, it has been imagined that the three 
legs refer to the relative situation of the island with 
respect to the neighbouring nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, previous to the union of any 
two of them; since which, the symbol does not so 
wellapply. While England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were hostile and contending nations, the independ- 
ence of the Isle of Man as a separate state rested 
on an armed neutrality, and the occasional protec- 
tion which it might be able to procure from any one 
of them against the inimical assaults of the other 
two countries. 

The legs are armed, which signifies self-defence ; 
the spurs, it is supposed, signify speed or alacrity; 
and in whatever position the legs are placed, two of 
them fall into the attitude of supplication ; the third, 
being upward and behind, appears to be kicking 
at the assailant against whom the other two are 
seeking protection or assistance. 

The force of the symbol is, that if England had 
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sought to oppress the island, then it would have 
engaged Scotland or Ireland to afford protection, 
and if Scotland or Ireland should have attacked it, 
then it would seek aid from England. The motto, 
“ Quocunque jeceris stabit,” 7.e. ““ Whichever way you 
shall have thrown it, it wili stand,” agrees in sense 
and style with the meaning and attitude of the legs, 
whether taken in the Latin or in the English lan- 
guage. The position of the legs cannot be changed 
so.as to alter their relative attitude, and no altera- 
tion of the places of the words can alter their sense. 
It is considered that the hidden moral of this em- 
blem will suggest the instructive and profitable idea 
of a brave man struggling with the storms of fate. 
Humility, Energy, and Fortitude, are thus repre- 
sented as combined. Both activity and supplica- 
tion are intimated. The man is only on one knee; 
with one knee he implores assistance, but with two 
he serves himself. With a sense of strength su- 
perior to his own, he unites the most vigorous ex- 
ertions of his own energies; to the humbleness of 
prayer, he joins the discretion (the better or more 
important and useful part of valour) of armour and 
the promptness or alacrity of the spur. Whatever 
lot God may appoint to such a man or people, wher- 
ever it may have cast him or them, then be or the 
nation, great or small, like the Isle of Man, will stand. 

This motto and emblem have been remarkably 
expressive of the political relation of the island to 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and its dependence 
on them for aid, and prophetic of the fate of the 
isle amid the changes which have occurred. Al- 
though the revestment of the sovereignty of the 
island in the British crown, by the purchase from 
the Duke of Atholl, may render the emblem less 
significant, yet still there is a propriety in the 
symbol of “The Three Legs;” for, with the toe of 
the one it spurns af Ireland, with the spur of 
another it kicks at Scotland, and with the knee of 
the third it bows to England. 

The following description is given by the Rev. 
J. W. Cumming, late Vice-Principal of King 
William’s College, near Castletown, the capital of 
the Island of Man, in a work on the island: “ The 
northern view is a narrow tract of almost level 
land, which is an almost plane area of fifty square 
miles, surrounded by an abrupt pile of mountain, 
rent in chasms, forming the lovely glens of Ravens- 
dale, Sulby Glen, Glen Aldyn, and Ballure. The 
western view is that of an extended pile of moun- 
tain, descending rapidly to the sea on the nearer 
side, distinctly precipitous at the south-western 
extremity, intersected at right angles by the two 
valleys of Port Erin and Peel. The southern view 
is that of a gradual slope, from the sea level to 
the highest points, without any distinct valleys, 
but occupied with towns, villages, villas, cottages, 
cornfields, and pastures. The eastern view (as 
presented on approaching from Liverpool) is that 
of a succession of bold cliffs and headlands, backed 
at a distance of seven or eight miles by mountains, 
ranging from 1500 to 2000 feet high, between which 
and the cliffs the slope is generally easy and clothed 
with verdure. From the intersection of the Douglas 
Valley, at the centre, and the Straits of Kitterland 
at its southern extremity, separating the Calf Isle 
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from the mainland, it appears as if divided into 
three distinct portions. Another peculiarity js, 
that, as the vessel approaches the island, it appears 
suddenly lengthened to the extent of six miles, at 
its northern extremity. This is caused by the 
low tract of land extending from the foot of the 
mountain chain to the Point of Ayre, and, being 
only a few feet ahove the sea level, it is the 
last portion to appear and the first to disappear, 
accordingly as the spectator may approach or 
recede.” 

The island abounds with curious and interesting 
customs, relics, and characteristics. Its natural his. 
tory has been well and scientifically examined by the 
eminent and lamented Professor Edward Forbes, 
F. R. S. (a native,) and others, and claims much atten- 
tion; it isrich inthe most useful of minerals—in parts 
well clothed with fine trees. The history, traditions, 
legends, and tales, and peculiar customs of the peo- 
ple; their retention of ancient forms in the govern- 
ment of the island, carrying us back many centu- 
ries; and the biographical histories of such men as 
Bishop Wilson, are among the most interesting that 
the empire can produce. Recent personal com- 
munication with the inhabitants, and inspection 
of their localities, might furnish many interest- 
ing and illustrative incidents as to men and man- 
ners, and perhaps throw some little light on Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak,” many of the 
scenes of which are laid in this island, although he 
had never visited it. 
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Sysrproms oF Live 1n IraLy.—Deeperand higher thoughts 
even than on political events are astir among the masses 
of the people of Central Italy. Various sects of Pro 
testants are busily at work disseminating their doctrines 
and exhorting the lower classes, lately so closely hood- 
winked by priestly intolerance, to search the Scriptures, 
which are now freely distributed through the country, 
for themselves, to see “if these things be so, or no. 
Many of the artisans, who, with their families, are 
constant attendants at these meetings, bring their 
Diodati Testaments in their pockets, for reference during 
the discourse ; and I own to a strange feeling of wonder 
and unreality when, issuing last week from one of such 
assemblies, I followed an earnestly-conversing group of 
fellow-hearers on their way down Via Larga, and caught 
scraps of their eager discussion respecting “free grace 
and “justification by faith.’ The Waldense and the 
Italian’ Evangelical Churches have likewise their regular 
places of worship and week-day lectures. In short, the 
present aspect of Italy, intellectual and moral, may 
characterized by the statement that on every hand, and 
in every class, is springing up the lavish manifestation 
of an intense life, proportioned to the numbness an‘ 
sterility of the centuries of death which went before.— 
Correspondent at Florence of the “Atheneum.” 





